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Mum in this number. 

O LORD, MY GOD. 
Composed by Falbstrxna. 

COME, HOLY GHOST ; CREATOR, COME. 
(Hymn roB Whitsuhtidb.) Composed by J. Douhnd. 



MOZART'S MASSES. 

No. XII. 

Contributed by E. Holmes. 
(Concluded from page 22, vol. 6.) 

The last chorus of the Gloria is a model of the 
choruses of effect since abundantly introduced 
into Oratorios, Cantatas, Masses, &c, as final 
terminations, or at their main divisions. Of 
these, a fugue forms the chief and prominent 
feature, though not carried throughout to the 
end, the subject being relinquished for some- 
thing more popular and effective than counter- 
point can afford, and the music brought to a 
conclusion amidst a blaze of grand harmonies, 
and of glittering and rapid accompaniments. 
Haydn's chorus, " The Heavens are telling," 
Beethoven's final chorus in the Mount of 
Olives, the concluding chorus in the Gloria of 
Cherubini's Mass in F, are instances immediately 
occurring to the memory in which this plan of 
composition has been adopted. It needed but 
to show the way and set the example of some 
bold and surprising change in the routine of 
composition, and hundreds were ready to profit 
by it, and to diversify and even improve upon 
the original invention. 

We shall do very imperfect justice to the idea 
of the heroic and daring genius of Mozart, from 
his earliest manhood, if we omit to consider the 
number of important and beautiful things in 
music which owe their first discovery to him. 
It is in this light that we must consider his ser- 
vices to the art, whenever in silent meditation 
on the progress of music we are enabled to re- 
volve the chronology of composition. He opened 
the door to the moderns in such a number of new 
designs, and, by the demonstrations of his skill, 
so well stemmed the tide of authority and pre- 
cedent, that there is nothing new and beautiful 
appearing as a rare effort in the present age of 
music, which does not owe him tribute. 

How much, in spite of the finished specimens of 
fugued writing contained in the works of the old 
school, as represented by the Saxon champions, 
Bach and Handel, the productions of that school 
require alteration and improvement, to address an 



audience of the present day, without fatiguing 
them, we have of late had many opportunities 
of observing. In going through the library of 
Handel's works, to prepare them for public per- 
formance, every director feels himself authorised 
to prune and retrench at discretion, and generally 
does the composer good service therein. Ap- 
position of pieces, and contrast of effects — all 
that work in music which constitutes a good de- 
sign, and carries on the interest of hearers in one 
uninterrupted succession of pleasing emotions — 
is so little consulted, that, if an oratorio should 
be performed in its entirety, and one tiresome, 
uninteresting song permitted to succeed another, 
as left in the original by the composer, the ther- 
mometer of public sufferance and disgust would 
soon point out the necessary excisions. It ap- 
pears astonishing that such an animated and 
enthusiastic man — one so impassioned in his im- 
pulses, should have exercised no authority over 
his libretto. The common-place and trivial senti- 
ments and subjects of many of the songs set by 
Handel, show him to have set to work in a dogged 
and resolute spirit — defying any words to baffle 
him, and apparently ready, as Michael Wise once 
threatened, to set the gazette or the speeches in 
Parliament to music. 

Exercises in counterpoint took, in this age, the 
place of inspiration and taste ; and themes, ex- 
tended by imitation and fugue, helped to fill the 
barren spots in thick volumes, whose intrinsic 
interest bore a small proportion to their bulk. 
The musical public of the last century exercised 
no influence on the composer, by inciting him 
to condense and mould his work for pleasure. 
Audiences were scanty, and the few who under- 
stood music well were contented to be gratified 
at intervals. The pecuniary recompense of 
Handel's labours was not obtained so much by 
the performance of his oratorios, as by the hand- 
some subscription with which these works were 
supported on their publication. Hence prolixity 
in the formation of a big book was not dis- 
couraged ; and, on examining the real treasures 
contained in his volumes, we find much of 
the most important duty of the composer still to 
perform. 

Yet when the moment came, and a sentiment 
or situation of interest was suitably expressed 
in words for music, who could excel Handel ? 
and especially when he roused himself with lion 
energy for some fugue — such, for instance, as the 
closing one to Alexander's Feast, " Let old 
Timotheus," with its memorable pedal point, in 
which all the four subjects are brought in so 
naturally, and lead with such effect to the final 
cadence, as to be a model of excellence for all 
time. 

The choral works of Sebastian Bach are only 
just beginning to be known, through the exertions 
of the society under the superintendence of Mr. 
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Sterndale Bennett. It will be interesting to learn 
how compositions, produced in the secluded life 
of Leipsic in the last century, are adapted to the 
present requirements of music. Certainly, in 
instrumental music, Bach greatly outstripped his 
age ; and, in music for keyed instruments — the 
pianoforte chiefly — has left works of such ele- 
gance and beauty of expression, as well as pro- 
found science, that neither Mozart nor Beethoven 
can excel them, or excite higher pleasure. When 
■we consider the smallness of the means employed 
to produce the music of such a work as the Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues — the pianoforte only, 
and ten fingers — with the result obtained, — the 
evergrowing life-long interest of the compositions, 
their variety of character, the beauty of the mere 
tunes and subjects, and the structure of the 
counterpoint, which is as interesting to read and 
think of, as to hear — it is difficult not to give this 
work the highest place among the productions of 
musical mind. 

In the face of these great authorities for fugue, 
Mozart broke up the accustomed usage, and 
opened therein a free territory for musicians. 
The fugue in the 12th Mass is the first specimen 
of modern art in that style. Its form is entirely 
new. Instead of ending after the pedal point, as 
the most natural climax of the composition, it 
goes into a coda, introducing a crescendo, and a 
very showy operatic cadenza, in which novelty 
and effect appear as elements of interest in 
music. 

The subject of the fugue may be well remem- 
bered, but we venture to quote it : — 
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Beautiful and expressive, and entirely in the 
modern character of the fugue, is the inter- 
mediate phrase — a sequence of the seventh and 
sixth, which introduces the subject in the bass, 
in E minor : — 

A - - - - - men. 




s. Amen. r> n i „ ^ '. ™" 
Uo - J Pa - tris. A - 



In this melodious syncopation, Mozart had pe- 
culiar delight. It seems always welcome to him, 
and we find it in the last finale of his last opera, 
Clemenza di Tito, introducing the first solo of 
its hero. Bach had before admired the same 
thing ; and though he employs it with elegance 
and expression in his fugue in F| minor 
(No. 38), it does not sound so well as in Mozart, 
from being only in two parts : — 
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Cum Sancto Spi-ri - tu in . . glo-ri- a De- i 

The counterpoint to this 
r bold and grand subject 
- is extremely florid, and 
Pa - tris. A - men. spreads over such an ex- 
tent of notes — a tenth often in running scale 
passages for the bass — that the music is not 
easy to execute, and requires a choir who can 
vocalize and pass smoothly from note to note. 
The full and harmonious effect of these wide 
dispersions of harmony gratify the hearer ; and 
these bars, as they used to be performed by the 
old South Street Choir, remain still very pleasant 
in my recollection : — 



men, A 



Soprano. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 
Bass. 




It is to be remembered that Mozart knew 
nothing of the 48 Fugues at this time, nor till 
the year in which he was first settled at Vienna. 
But the great point of interest in the fugue, is 
the magnificent pedale prolonged for sixteen 
bars, and heralded with pompous chromatic 
chords, and the notes of the trumpet marking 
the first and third of the bar. The composer 
knew that he had a good thing in hand, and 
aroused attention to it with his wonted address. 
The sudden cessation of all motion in voices or 
instruments for half a bar before the tenor leads 
off " Cum Sancto," is an exumple : — 

In glo-ri - a De - 
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Soprano. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 
Bass. 
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The joyous character of the whole passage has 
never been exceeded in music, and the musician 
who recalls his first impressions of it, will re- 
member Ins feelings of surprise and admiration. 
In this fugue the old premeditated science — its 
curious inversions of double counterpoint, and 
bringing of several subjects together, is discarded 
for one general choral and orchestral effect of 
exultation and triumph. As an artistic work, it 
is simple and unlaboured, bearing traces of pas- 
sion, eagerness, and haste in the composition. 
One may even find in it some examples of faulty 
progressions, octaves and fifths, but the ear is 
satisfied in these last, by the sound making the 
forbidden fifth having been heard before in an- 
other part. 

The structure of the Credo shows a desire to 
hasten the expression of the text so as to keep 
the music of the Mass within reasonable limits. 
The words are declaimed on chords in the most 
usual style of the progressions of Mozart, who 
reserves himself for the Et inearnatus est. 
A minor, Adagio, % . The design of this movement 
is original, and the effect not surpassed by any of 
the maturest works of the author. It is a tenor 
solo, accompanied by soprano, alto, and bass solo 
voices, with a chorus, entering occasionally, tulti 
piano, and orchestral effects of the most ex- 
quisite description. The stringed instruments 
begin the subject in unison : — 

Adagio. P N I | 



/£'*—'*■*■ i„* 
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Crucifixus have a solemnity and depth of color- 
ing not to be surpassed. Mozart as usual leads 
us up to his most impassioned effects. The first 
entrance of the chorus of Basses sotto voce on 
the words Crucifixus, with the iterated notes on 
the stringed instruments, produces in the hearer 
a momentary agitation and renewed attention. 
After the cadence in F, the music goes on quietly, 
Sub Pon-ti-o Pi - la -to 




then comes the change to D minor, and then the 
on B, with the beautiful appogiatura in the 
violin accompaniment, the F 4 against the F Jf in 
the alto : — 



Fag.r f\ r 

and, after the two corresponding bars, the whole 
orchestra enters piano, the parts dispersed in this, 
symmetrical and beautiful manner : — 

17. Fr?i rg. m ± ^Sj. 
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The tenor solo begins with those breathing 
ong notes to which a Rubini or a Mario would 
give the expression ; its opening is curiously 
accompanied with almost the identical notes of 
the symphony. The cantabile of the tenor, by 
turns pathetic and sweet, keeps its way amidst 
such novel resources of accompaniment of voices 
and instruments, that the listener can hardly do 
justice to them on a first hearing. But the music 
becomes simpler as it proceeds, and the subdued 
tones of the chorus in the expression of the 



Vio. i. 



Soprano. 
Alto. 




z p'm -Am Am- 'm- \, 




From the manner in which the author prolongs 
this exquisite feature of accompaniment, it is 
evident that he had been preparing for it, and 
that he leaves it with regret. The chorus closes 
on the dominant of A minor — the tenor solo 
then resumes in that key part of the theme 
before heard in C major, and the chorus is again 
brought in for a short ecclesiastical cadence ter- 
minating with the major third. This " Et inear- 
natus est" is not only the greatest movement in 
the Mass, but one of the greatest in all music. 
Performed in a vast edifice, with all those acces- 
sions of sight and sound, of choir and orchestra, 
with which the Catholic service is celebrated on 
the Continent.its effect can scarcclybe conceived. 
The Sanctus in C, f , is simple and majestic, 
but is much surpassed by the composer in other 
works. There is a reminiscence of the Kyrie at 
" Dominus Deus," as if Mozart were afraid that in 
this long work hearers would forget what he 
began with. By this resource he gives connec- 
tion and uniformity of design to his productions. 
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The Benedictus in F opens with the first thought 
of the minuet in Don Giovanni, and it is curious 
to observe how it turns off. This piece for a 
quartet of solo voices and chorus is much too 
long, and the solos constructed for the display of 
the compass and florid execution of the singers 
would now be thought intolerably tedious. They 
are mere solfeggi in the old Italian taste, made 
to conciliate the Italian singers, who were the 
first performers of this work. Mozart gratifies 
his German orchestra with more success. This 
solo passage for the first oboe is extremely elegant : 




The Agnus Dei, in C minor, has a slight corres- 
pondence in style with the Qui tollis. It is a 
chorus in which the voices principally accom- 
pany the orchestra, and solos for the violoncellos 
and first violins, have alternate prominence. 
The instrumental effects are very agreeable, but 
Mozart did not put out much power in their 
construction. It is curious that this Mass does 
not end in the key in which it began. The last 
movement in C, f , Dona nobis, is remarkable for 
brilliancy, and originality. Though light, and in 
perpetual motion in its accompaniments, it bears 
the stamp of creative mind. It resumes, in a new 
time, the crescendo, the unison, the syncopated 
phrase of the Gloria, and blends all that had been 
before heard with something new, binding to- 
gether and completing the whole* The accom- 
paniments sometimes career about in double 
scales with extraordinary activity, and in a man- 
ner which the utmost latitude of rejoicing in a 
great Catholic festival can alone reconcile us to 
in Church music. Yet this brilliant climax is in 
keeping with what has gone before, and is the 
proper conclusion of the musical design. 

The internal evidence of the 12th Mass makes 
us unhesitatingly assign it to the year 1778, when 
Mozart was seeking to obtain an appointment 
in the Ducal chapel at Manheim. It agrees in 
all circumstances with what is known of that 
period — the advanced state of the Manheim 
orchestra, the Italian taste of the solo singers 
there engaged, and the history of an epoch in 
the art when an important change could only be 
introduced into music by paying some homage to 
tradition, and not overthrowing the established 
system at once. Of the manner in which this 
was done, the work remains a*monument. The 
immense variety of effects, combinations, and 
contrasts capable of being brought within the 
scope of the modern orchestra and chorus, could 
hardly have been represented in a work less ex 
tensive, which had not only to please the solo 
singers in their own way, but to open new prospects 
of pleasure in the art, and to show from whose 



pen they might be expected. Produced under 
these difficult conditions, the pen hurried, and the 
composer evidently desirous of reaching the end 
of his work, we may well compound for some 
redundancies in it, and wonder to find musical 
pleasure so long and so well sustained. 

For the young composer himself, at the age of 
22, the work, as it regarded influence on his own 
fortune or position, was a failure. Can it really 
have been that such pure and natural melodies 
were fifty years in advance of their first audience? 
Was the magnificent patronage of the century 
solely lavished on executing artists, and denied to 
any composer, not a professed imitator, walking 
reverentially in the old ways? The traditions of 
the first reception of the work are lost. Here at 
least we know that within thirty years it has been 
more liked than any Mass — that its simple unpre- 
tending style attains by common consent the 
beau ideal of graceful simplicity, and that nothing 
continues more to extend the circles of those who 
love and practice music. 

Of the Manheim sojourn of the youthful Mozart 
much remains to be told could we only summon 
credible witnesses. He wrote at this time under the 
influence of friendship, and of the softer feelings 
incident to his years, some of his best things. 
We see by the bassoon and oboe parts of the 
Mass that he was on the best terms with the 
wind instrument players. A quartet for the flute, 
and another for the oboe, with stringed instru- 
ments written at this period for particular players, 
offered them higher proof of his estimation ; 
while the slow movements of his sonatas for the 
Piano and Violin are in the greatest esteem for 
their sentimental beauty. His health was already 
delicate. He is said as early as 1778 to have 
suffered from an affection of the chest, com- 
plicated with a nervous malady that caused him 
hours of deep dejection. 

(To It continued.) 



CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 

(Continued from page 64. ) 

38. After the rhythmical exercises of note against 
note, in which the strength of sound is sought to be 
diminished by degrees, according to the skill which 
the singers may have attained, they should go on to 
the study of unrhythmical music, in which the aim 
will be to preserve perfect equality in the most absolute 
piano. It is, doubtless, seldom that the spirit of a 
composition requires such a mode of execution, but 
still this may occur. Besides, we must not forget that 
we are treating of a study, and that a Choir or Chorus 
will only be able to perform that well occasionally 
and for a short time, which it has studied in a regular 
and continuous manner. The example I give here, 
is founded on the system of ancient music, of the 
style of fugue and imitation : — 



